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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


A PHILOSOPHICAL LETTER TO BERTRAND RUSSELL 
My dear Russell : 


I have been moved to write you a long philosophical letter after 
reading with considerable excitement the concise and lucid account 
of your intellectual odyssey in My Philosophical Development.* 
The originality of your work has provided so many arresting themes 
for discussion in the first half of this century, that at times one is 
inclined to forget that one is reading your story, and not the devel- 
opment of twentieth-century philosophy. Ever since I attended a 
course of lectures you gave on ‘‘Mind and Matter’’ at the Institute 
of Philosophy in London in 1927, I have realized that all my reflec- 
tion in the future would be either an acceptance of your opinions, 
or a reluctant reaction against them. With the possible exception 
of Santayana, the impact of your work has done more to till the 
soil of my own mind than that of any other philosopher, past or 
present. And now after thirty years of free and persistent sifting 
of various knotty issues—years unhampered by being attached to 
any local seat of learning, or a slave to any prevailing wind of 
doctrine—I find myself very close to you on several points that are 
central to your mature philosophy. It is these points that I want 
to talk about in this letter. I am hardly competent to cross swords 
with you on some open controversial issues of mathematical logic, 
although [ feel strangely illuminated after reading the remarkable 
and elegant chapters devoted to this austere discipline. But when 
it comes to questions like the ‘‘location of percepts,’’ the doctrine of 
‘*Neutral Monism,’’ and the ‘‘status of Universals,’’ I feel that I 
can now speak with a certain measure of confidence. In particular, 
I have thought a great deal about your highly unfashionable con- 
tention that ‘‘percepts’’ must be counted among the events that 
compose the ‘‘stuff’’ of the brain. I believe you have said some- 
where that you have never found anyone who really understood 
what you meant by this contention. I have been rather hurt that 
you have not seen fit to make an exception in my case: I am con- 
vinced that I not only understand what you mean, but that I am in 


1 Bertrand Russell, My Philosophical Development (Allen & Unwin, 1959). 
573 
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substantial agreement with you.? May I attempt once more to 
persuade you on this score by the following observations on 
‘‘our’’ doctrine? 


I. Tse Location or PrErcepts ‘‘IN’’ THE BRAIN 


The violent reaction against the contention that percepts must 
be located in the brain of the percipient has various understandable 
causes. In the first place, there is the purely professional fear that 
we may be marooned again on the epistemological island of solip- 
sism, that all the well-explored difficulties of a representative theory 
of knowledge will beset us and hinder any possibility of escape: in 
short, that we shall be even worse off than when we were ‘‘blink- 
ered’’ in a set of categories and a priori mental lenses during the 
interlude of Idealism. I think that this fear is partly grounded on 
a misunderstanding, insofar as our doctrine obviously presupposes 
a realistic world of ‘‘things’’ (including physical brains) in causal 
interaction with each other. We could not frame our argument 
consistently without a realistic setting. But secondly, the very 
suggestion that percepts are ‘‘in’’ the brain seems to strike some 
philosophers as ‘‘fantastic’’—to give them an acute attack of epis- 
temological claustrophobia. This is especially true of a prevalent 
type of learned person. I have found that professors are as a rule 
bookish, word-ridden individuals with almost atrophied powers of 
visualization due to intense early training in abstract pursuits. 
They live in a world of words or other symbols, and the imaginative 
effort required to feel ‘‘at home’’ in our doctrine (assuming that 
they understand it) is quite beyond them. So they like to discredit 
us by saying, for example, that we have been ‘‘bedevilled by a 
picture’’ of a telephone exchange into comparing the cerebral loca- 
tion of our percepts with a central bureau that receives messages 
over the wires from all quarters.* Perhaps Mr. Warnock has 
adopted this line of attack because it might be awkward for him to 
quarrel with us on the score that we are abusing ‘‘common usage’’ 
in speaking of percepts as being ‘‘in the brain.’’ I shall not ‘‘take 
it into my head,’’ however, to buttress our unfashionable contention 
with idiomatic side-issues that once ‘‘oceupied the attention’’—or 
rather, only ‘‘entered the head’’ of lexicographers in their legit- 
imate work. Any philosophical argument can find confirmation 
somewhere in ‘‘common usage,’’ which either proves everybody to 


2See ‘‘Are Sense-Data ‘in’ the Brain?,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 1948. 
I now regret having used the term ‘‘sense-data’’ instead of ‘‘pereepts’’ in 
that article. 

8 See Warnock, English Philosophy since 1900 (Oxford University Press), 
p- 113. 
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be right or nothing at all. I prefer to offer a few personal observa- 
tions that might help to mitigate an attack of epistemological 
claustrophobia. 

When I first became interested in these matters—about 1924— 
I read in Warren’s Human Psychology that ‘‘our projection of 
visual images means only that we project these images beyond the 
picture of our own body which forms part of the visual field.’’ 
No one would be so silly as to claim that my percept of a table is 
‘*inside’’ my percept of my body—not to mention my head. The 
position of objects in the visual field of naive perception remains 
unaffected by any subsequent adjustments in epistemological the- 
ory. There is nothing in the contention that percepts are ‘‘in’’ the 
brain to disturb our outlook as long as it remains naive. I will 
even go so far as to say that the ‘‘normal illusion’’ of taking a white 
round appearance to be a ‘‘part’’ of a tennis ball is biologically 
necessary for the exigencies of successful behavior. But the un- 
veiling of this normal illusion comes later when we make the transi- 
tion from naive to critical realism. I agree with you that it is 
rather misleading in theory of knowledge ‘‘to begin with how we 
know and proceed afterwards to what we know’’: it is more fruitful 
to start off by accepting frankly the naive realism of the layman 
and the substantial body of knowledge built up by the physical 
sciences. Our subsequent clarification of what has been called the 
‘perceptual situation’’ is not undertaken to refute the general posi- 
tion of realism. On the contrary, the true function of criticism is 
to unveil and maintain the cardinal articles of our common ‘‘animal 
faith’’—or, in your language, to ‘‘distil’’ from experience our 
latent ‘‘non-demonstrative inferences.’’ 

In my own case, a questioning of the outlook of naive realism 
was not originally prompted by an occasional appearance of pink 
rats, or bent sticks seen in the water, or any other of the stock 
examples to be found in epistemological works. And even Mac- 
beth’s dagger did not interrupt or complicate a single-hearted ‘de- 
votion to Shakespeare. I think I was initially puzzled by the fact 
that in our dream-life we are often quite convinced that we perceive 


4 See ‘The Transition from Naive to Critical Realism,’’ Journal of Philos- 
ophy, May 7, 1942. In his books Russell has not, to my knowledge, emphasized 
this ‘‘normal illusion’’ or cognitive ‘‘trick’’ of naive perception. I got it 
originally from the late C. A. Strong. But unless in ordinary experience I am 
convinced that a white round tennis ball is coming towards me, I would be 
unable to return it across the net. What a ‘‘ tennis ball’’ really is as a physical 
‘*thing’’ I leave to physics to decide. It is certainly much more complicated 
than anything I experience in playing a game. An enormous omission of detail 
has occurred in the interests of successful behavior. The phrase ‘‘normal 
illusion’’ I owe to Santayana. 
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at least the surfaces of ‘‘physical objects’’; that is, until we wake 
up and realize, either thankfully or otherwise, that there were no 
such objects in our neighborhood. This striking illusion of dream- 
life, fortified by an early course in physiology, really started me 
thinking. I knew that in the case of dream-objects the proximate 
cause of their appearance must be some event, or pattern of events, 
in the brain. No one, I said, could seriously question this fact. 
It then struck me as rather extraordinary that in waking life our 
vision could apparently leap out across the intervening space and 
display the surfaces of material things like chairs and houses. The 
cerebral conditions for ‘‘seeing’’ were essential in both cases; but 
why in one case (dream-objects) was this saltatory feature of vision 
a cognitive cheat, while in the other case (objects of wide-awake 
sight) it was apparently a genuine literal revelation of the osten- 
sible surfaces of things? Were the objects of our dreams, then, to 
be located in the brain, but the visual data of wide-awake sight to 
be parts of external things? An overwhelming body of physio- 
logical evidence pointed to the fact that neither the objects of 
dreams nor the data of waking experience can occur until the 
relevant cerebral events have happened. Accepting this fact, I 
think that quite a few philosophers tried desperately to defend the 
position of naive realism by maintaining that ‘‘consciousness’’ was 
a kind of miraculous searchlight that reached out to display the 
surfaces of things in waking life, but somehow lost its cognitive 
range in dream-life and fitfully illuminated a show of figments 
located either ‘‘in’’ or somewhere ‘‘around’’ the brain.° 

It was not until I attended your lectures in London in 1927 that 
I first ‘‘glimpsed’’ that ‘‘percepts’’ are ‘‘in’’ the head in the sense 
that we can include them in a logical construetion that aims to 
embrace a spatio-temporal complex of events which is the ‘‘state’’ 
of a living brain. I am afraid it was some years, however, before 
I attained an adequate understanding of all the implications of this 
radical contention. The late G. E. Moore tried to help me at 
Columbia during the last war, and I am grateful to him for a happy 
if somewhat negative observation. He once said to me: ‘‘ Russell 
does not mean that percepts are ‘in’ the brain in the sense that a 
match is in a matchbox.’’ That was Moore at his best. But after 
reading carefully this last book of yours, I feel and hope that my 
troubles are now over, and that I have gained a very lively appre- 
ciation of the fact that ‘‘mathematical logic is an indispensable tool 
in constructing the bridge between sense and science. ...’’ The 

5 As a young student interested in theory of knowledge, it was a nice kettle 


of fish I was invited to fry when the school of Critical Realism gathered to 
discuss the epistemological credentials of Neo-Realism in America. 
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argument from the location of dream-objects, and an early dis- 
cipline in physiology, had long ago convinced me that percepts must 
somehow be ‘‘in the brain,’’ but what I owe to you—and my debt is 
considerable—is an understanding of the réle that a ‘‘logical con- 
struction’’ can play in solving such a knotty issue. 

This particular solution is radical because it compels us to 
abandon the misleading epistemological ideal that sense-perception 
ought to be a literal revelation of the qualitative texture of external 
things. Perhaps this ideal is a hang-over from the blissful inno- 
cence of naive realism. Nevertheless, we have still to make up our 
minds as to whether we are to be numbered among the Critical 
Realists or the more fashionable Phenomenalists. If we are to 
decipher the structure of a genuine external world from the data 
of experience, we must take the irreversibility of causal processes 
seriously, and acknowledge that a formidable body of scientific 
evidence points to the fact that percepts are the last neutral heirs 
of a complicated physical and nervous lineage.* As a realist, I 
believe that our percepts are controlled in waking life by the influ- 
ences of ‘‘things’’ on our senses; but they are just as much rooted 
in the brain as the figments of our dream-life. In short, if causal 
processes are irreversible or, in logical language, ‘‘asymmetrical,’’ 
then our percepts must be included in that ‘‘complete complex of 
compresence’’ which is the ‘‘state’’ of a living brain at a given 
moment. There is no escape from this position if we take both the 
scientific account and our subsequent construction of a spatio-tem- 
poral world seriously. The alternative (in philosophy) is to re- 
lapse into some faint-hearted phenomenalistic ‘‘coherent fairy-tale’’ 
of a ‘‘real’’ world—a world drained of the blood of ‘‘animal faith’’ 
and its latent but ineradicable postulates. 

Unfortunately, this alternative but superficial way of account- 
ing for the obstinate irreversible order’ to be found in our per- 
ceptual lives is the prevailing fashion of the day. It has been 
expressed quite suecintly by Mr. Ayer when he writes somewhere 
that ‘‘the scientifie world is a rational construction which furnishes 
a means of correlating sense-data; the causal theory of perception 
is itself an instance of such a correlation.’’ In other words, there 
is no need to acknowledge officially the latent assumptions of com- 
mon sense—to run the risk of attempting to unveil and formulate 
a few ‘‘non-demonstrative inferences’’ that are implicit in both 
common sense and science. The so-called ‘‘causal theory of per- 
ception’’ is just a convenient fiction—a nicely constructed fairy- 

6 See the next section on Neutral Monism for a more detailed account. 


7 What Santayana called the ‘‘generative order of existence’’ which we 
discover in the ‘‘ order of knowledge.’’ 
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tale designed to aid the philosopher and scientist to dispose of the 
amazing correlations that so stubbornly crop up in experience and 
flatter our sanguine predictions. How extraordinary, from a log- 
ical angle, that the hounds of spring should always be on winter’s 
traces! Of course in ‘‘reality’’ there is nothing but an un-ordered 
phenomenal wilderness—‘‘the pre-objective world’’ of M. Merleau- 
Ponty and his fellow-travelers. I am convinced that many widely- 
read contemporary philosophers start from and return to the ‘‘buzz- 
ing, blooming universe’’ of James’s infantile mind. On official 
occasions some of them may emerge from this semi-uterine paradise 
and construct ‘‘coherent fairy-tales’’ to appease the still small 
voice of nature that whispers persistently of a primordial cosmic 
background that imposes these stubborn correlations on our puny 
fields of experience. In Oxford and Cambridge, however, the 
manner of evading the voice of nature has taken a somewhat dif- 
ferent form. A band of ‘‘philosophers,’’ inspired by a singular 
prophet of oracular ejaculations, seeks to take refuge in a bouncing 
ark of ‘‘common usage.’’ How very English to fall back on the 
established proprieties of conversation when we have lost the way! 
Here at long last is something to impose—something almost a 
priori/—on an ineffable phenomenal wilderness of raw feelings, 
wild ‘‘sense-data,’’ and uncontrolled verbal waves. In upholding 
the common bonds of a respectable ‘‘common usage’’ that only 
philosophers have twisted out of joint, Oxford and Cambridge 
propose to solve—or rather, ‘‘cure’’—all our philosophical Angst. 
We have only to play this common-room game fairly and be always 
alert to spot a naughty word that goes ‘‘on holiday’’ ® in the free 
world of language. What an encouraging intellectual prospect for 
a young student first turning to philosophy out of wonder and 
curiosity about the physical world and the place of the human 
mind in it! 


II. Nerutrrat Monism as A SOLUTION OF THE MinpD—MATTER 
PROBLEM 


One of the most absorbing episodes in your intellectual odyssey 
is recounted in the chapter entitled ‘‘Consciousness and Experi- 
ence.”’ It came to an epistemological crisis in 1918 when at long 
last you gave up the distinction between an act of awareness or 
‘*sensation,’’ and the objective content of that act or ‘‘sense- 
datum’”’ as you then called it.? The repercussions of this decision 
are quite important and exciting in your subsequent epistemology. 

8 The phrase is, of course, from Wittgenstein. 


9 We may ignore for the moment a further distinction between the ‘‘ob- 
jective content’’ of perception and a ‘‘ material thing.’’ 
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The upshot was an adoption, in a modified form to be explained 
shortly, of the theory that was known in America as ‘‘ Neutral 
Monism.’’*® I consider this theory, as you have finally worked it 
out, to be both important and exciting, because if it is correct it 
offers an utter solution of the whole problem of the relation between 
mind and matter. In this chapter you write as if the crucial deci- 
sion to abandon an act of awareness was the result of having 
pondered for many years over James’s original contention, in 1904, 
that consciousness was not essentially ‘‘relational’’; that is to say, 
is not to be conceived as a unique relation obtaining between a 
‘*subject’’ and the objective content of its experience. But I be- 
lieve that you have stated elsewhere that you were also influenced 
on this score by a band of American realists who first promulgated 
the theory of Neutral Monism in an essay, published in 1910, en- 
titled ‘‘The Program and First Platform of Six Realists.’’ 

As a matter of historical fact, however, the first seeds of Neutral 
Monism did not blossom in either American or English soil. James 
may have tried to plant them at Harvard in the early years of the 
century, but they originally peeped out in Ernst Mach’s seminal 
work Die Analyse der Empfindungen—a book he first wrote in 1886 
but revised in 1900. Although we all owe Mach a debt, I think that 
a somewhat neglected hero of these early tentative hours of our 
theory was a German contemporary of Mach—I mean Richard 
Avenarius. I say this because while Mach and James, and later on 
Perry and Holt, all agreed in discarding the distinction between 
an act of consciousness and its objective content, they held, unlike 
Avenarius, that this objective content of experience was the phys- 
ical environment. It was phenomenalism in the setting of naive 
realism. If Mach and James, and the school of Neo-Realism, had 
worked out the idea of an external world seriously, and thereby 
accepted the causal theory of perception which is embedded in 
common sense and described in science, they might have been per- 
suaded that their ‘‘objective contents’’ of experience are really 
located in the brain of the percipient. This is precisely the impor- 
tant modification that your work has fashioned in the theory of 
Neutral Monism. Richard Avenarius never got this far, but he did 
maintain that our nervous responses really consisted of experiential 


10 According to E. B. Holt, it was H. M. Sheffer who first used the term 
‘‘neutral.’’ See Holt’s ‘‘Preface’’ to his The Concept of Consciousness. 

11 In England T. P, Nunn—an underestimated thinker—was working along 
similar lines. The distant rumble of these controversies is hardly audible in the 
fashionable tempest in a tea-pot that absorbs the followers of Wittgenstein 


today, but it created quite a stir in philosophical circles before the first 
World War. 
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contents (what he called ‘‘E-values’’), and that these were not to 
be taken as parts of the physical environment.’? But something 
too much of this dust of former controversy. If I can overcome a 
certain qualm, or epistemological twinge of conscience, that I some- 
times feel about the theory of Neutral Monism, it will not only be 
a relief to me, but I can then accept wholeheartedly a doctrine that 
in your mature work has become the answer to a philosopher’s 
prayer. 

This epistemological qualm I have confessed is not so much an 
objection to Neutral Monism as a mild modification that might be 
introduced within the theory itself. If we propose to do without an 
act of awareness, or ‘‘sensation’’ as it was once called, then I agree 
with you that ‘‘the possibility of distinguishing the sensation from 
the sense-datum vanishes . . . ,’’ and with it the necessity for using 
any longer either of these correlative terms. When we isolate from 
the total perceptual field a patch of color—say, ‘‘yellow,’’—and 
consider it for what it is in itself, it turns into a kind of impartial 
entity, what Mach called an ‘‘element.’’ And according to our 
theory it is neither mental nor physical, but ‘‘neutral’’—a datum 
for either psychology or physics. But owing to its lateral psycho- 
logical connections with other interpretive data (especially tac- 
tile), it may be grouped as a member of a ‘‘mental family’’ of 
events. If we consider, however, its earlier physical and physio- 
logical antecedents, we must group it as the heir of another lineage 
as well—a ‘‘physical family’’ of events. The modification I should 
like to suggest in the theory of Neutral Monism comes in here. A 
patch of yellow has a more simple texture than anything in either 
the brain or the external world. And this is probably true of any 
item that we may notice in the perceptual field. In the interests 
of daily life, with the emphasis on suecessful behavior, there always 
occurs a considerable omission of detail in our percepts. I am not 
suggesting that there is anything mysterious about this ‘‘condensa- 
tion’’ (Bergson) or ‘‘simplification’’ (Strong) of a complicated 
reaction in the nervous system: I am not trying to introduce 
surreptitiously anything ‘‘mental’’ into our theory. But I think 
it ought to allow for the fact that our percepts are on a more simple 
and manageable level of existence than the system of contemporary 
events in the brain. And in this sense, I am disinclined to maintain 
that percepts are ‘‘in’’ the brain. Nevertheless, I insist most 
strongly that our percepts must be included in that ‘‘complete com- 
plex of compresence’’ which I accept as the definition of a momen- 
tary ‘‘state’’ of the brain. An isolated patch of yellow may seem 


12 See Der Menschliche Weltbegriff, passim. 
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‘*homeless,’’ but as a sensible manifestation it must be rooted and 
therefore located with its kindred contemporary cerebral events. 
Perhaps there is no difficulty here—no occasion for an epistemo- 
logical qualm—if we remember that percepts, as Moore cautioned 
me, are not ‘‘in’’ the brain in the same sense that a match is in a 
matchbox. Let us be content to count and include them in a con- 
struction of compresent events which is the real ‘‘stuff’’ of a brain 
at a given moment. 

To recapitulate: The complicated family of events to which a 
percept belongs has two main branches. One goes back through 
the nervous system into the outside world where its distant causal 
progenitors enjoyed their brief spasms of energy. The other 
branches off laterally into nearer relations in the cerebral cortex 
that provide, inter alia, its interpretive backing in meaningful ex- 
perience. In itself, however, a percept is a kind of innocent last 
heir—almost a waif. It is the simple child of an extremely com- 
plicated lineage. Nevertheless, it is loyal enough to reproduce the 
abstract properties of its most remote ancestors, and is our only 
witness—our sole ground for inferring the primordial structure 
of a real world. Mr. Ayer may see fit to call this real world only 
a ‘‘rational construction’’ designed for the convenience of scientists 
and philosophers; I prefer to clarify and acknowledge officially the 
cardinal inferences that are embedded in both common sense and 
science. In short, I am convinced that our most rational ‘‘ construc- 
tions’’ have come out of the world, and not the world out of ‘‘con- 
structions.’’ And here in a nutshell, my dear Russell, is the funda- 
mental reason why I am a realist, rather than a phenomenalist or 
an idealist. 

The modification that I have suggested in the theory of Neutral 
Monism does not affect its main contention; indeed, you may not 
consider it a ‘‘modification,’’ but say that your formulation allows 
for it. At the most it might oblige us to promote our percepts to a 
more ‘‘human’’ level of existence, but I hesitate to call this level 
‘‘epiphenomenal.’’ For all we know, a natural process of simplifi- 
cation may be going on in other regions as well as in our perceptual 
field. It is doubtful, however, if it would be the kind of process I 
have mentioned. There is an omission of detail in sense-perception 
that goes with the normal illusion of taking our percepts for phys- 
ical objects, and this ‘‘perceptual situation’’ is hardly character- 
istic of the universe at large. If we could perceive in detail every- 
thing that goes on in our environment, we would be overwhelmed 
and unable to cope with it. Nature denies the inordinate craving 
of the mind for a more literal revelation of things, but like a wise 
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mother she is really looking after our own interests. As Locke 
long ago said: 


But were our senses altered, and made much quicker and acuter, the 
appearance and outward scheme of things would have quite another face to us; 
and, I am apt to think, would be inconsistent with our being, or at least well- 
being, in this part of the universe which we inhabit.15 


Both Santayana and I agree with you that human experience is, 
from the standpoint of the cosmos, a rather trivial, marginal, and 
unique affair. But if we insist on maintaining that the physical 
world is only a convenient ‘‘rational construction,’’ we cannot ex- 
pect to find much evidence of what you call ‘‘cosmic piety.’’ 

To sum up what I have said about your decision to abandon an 
‘‘act of consciousness’: it led to your adopting the theory of 
Neutral Monism, but working it out within the framework of a 
cosmic background. The evidence of physics and physiology was 
frankly accepted in its broad outlines, and of course this includes a 
‘*eausal theory of perception.’’ In short, it was Neutral Monism 
as regards the ‘‘stuff’’ of the world, combined with a type of Crit- 
ical Realism in the theory of knowledge. Owing to a loyalty to 
Santayana, for many years I have been reluctant to give up a 
kindred distinction between ‘‘intuition’’ and ‘‘essence’’—but I was 
never quite happy with a hypothetical ‘‘act’’ that I could not find 
in the sensible field.‘ Is it possible to abandon an ‘‘act of con- 
sciousness’’ and still maintain that the sensible manifestation of a 
‘*percept’’ is individuated by some specific character or ‘‘essence’’? 
This is what I would like to do without introducing the battered 
notion of a ‘‘sense-datum.’’ But perhaps I am trying to eat my 
cake and have it. 

If you are prepared to allow, then, that there is a distinctive and 
simplified level of human perception, I am in accord with you. It 
is a remarkable achievement for a philosopher to have worked out 
a theory like Neutral Monism so consistently and sincerely that it 
not only squares with a formidable body of scientific evidence, but, 
if true, solves the ancient question of the relation between mind 
and matter. 


13 Essay, Book II, Ch. xxiii, See. 12. 

14 Santayana held that a distinction between ‘‘intuition’’ and ‘‘essence’’ 
was essential for the ontological architecture of his Realms of Being. He 
desired to confirm the Platonic status of his essences by distinguishing them 
from an intermittent intuition of their timeless texture. He had been encour- 
aged to enforce this distinction by Moore’s early essay on ‘‘The Refutation of 
Idealism ’’—when Moore first insisted that a ‘‘sensation’’ of yellow was one 
thing, and a ‘‘yellow patch’’ another. Perhaps the seed-bed of all these fine 
distinctions is to be found elsewhere—this time in Austria. I mean Brentano 
with his ‘‘act, content and object,’’ and Meinong with his ‘‘ golden mountain. ’’ 
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IIT. UNIvERSALS AND THE NOSTALGIA FOR PLATONISM 


On this last question of ‘‘universals’’ I can only offer a few 
random and tentative observations. For many years my own think- 
ing on this ageless topic has been dominated by Santayana’s beau- 
tiful and traditional interpretation in the Realm of Essence. If— 
as Professor Price has maintained “—there are two equally satis- 
factory ways, or terminologies, for expressing the fundamental fact 
of recurrence, the ‘‘language of universals’’ and the ‘‘language of 
resemblance,’’ I was loath to abandon a manner of thinking and 
talking about, ideas that we have inherited from Plato. And the 
fact that I have always considered ‘‘resemblance’’ itself to be a 
first-rate example of what I mean by a ‘‘universal,’’ only hardened 
a congenital predilection. Under the circumstances, then, you may 
not be surprised to hear that I find your chapter on ‘‘Universals 
and Particulars and Names”’ a bit startling. It is startling because 
it is so very original. As regards universals you seem to have 
grown with age quite sprightly and revolutionary. I shall have to 
live with your latest treatment of them for some time before I feel 
completely at home. But I have said that these observations are 
only random and tentative. 

First of all, another note on Santayana. I am certain that his 
leading notion of ‘‘essence’’ was whetted by conversations he once 
enjoyed with Moore and you.'® In 1910, when he was still lecturing 
in Emerson Hall (Harvard), he had included Moore’s early essay 
on ‘‘The Nature of Judgment’’ in the list of prescribed readings."’ 
The truth is that Santayana had been somewhat dismayed by an 
unfavorable review of the Life of Reason in Mind, and as a full- 
fledged professor of philosophy at Harvard in 1910 he was making a 
fresh effort to clarify and re-define some of his key-concepts. 
Santayana had admired the way that Moore had extricated the 
independent being of ‘‘propositions’’ and their component ‘‘con- 
cepts’’ from the ambiguities of Bradley’s yes-and-no metaphysical 
system.'* Bradley did seem to waver at times between saying 
whether our judgments are about what their component ideas refer 
to, or whether our ideas are just the mental components or ‘‘stuff”’ 
of our judgments. Personally, I think that an ‘‘idea’’ had two 


15 See Chapter I of Thinking and Experience. 

16 The Letters of George Santayana, p. 373: ‘‘My ideas were also much 
sharpened in 1897 at the English Cambridge in talks with Bertrand Russell 
and G. E. Moore.’’ 

17 See ‘‘System in Lectures,’’ which I edited for The Review of Meta- 
physics (June, 1957). 

18 Bradley was the great butt of criticism in those days—the bogy-man, 
somewhat as you are today at Oxford and Cambridge! 
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sides for Bradley: one side made it sensible and the other intelli- 
gible—although both sides were defective from the standpoint of a 
more satisfactory resolution in an all-embracing experience. But 
be that as it may, Moore had come to the conclusion that what he 
then called a ‘‘concept’’ was ‘‘neither a mental fact nor part of any 
mental fact.’’?® What then was a concept? It turned out to be 
a kind of immutable Platonic entity that could crop up when re- 
quired in different instances of judgment. All reasoning would be 
impossible if we could not reason with identical counters. What 
Moore once called a ‘‘concept,’’ Santayana later on came to call an 
‘‘essence.’’ The inspiration in both cases is Platonic; but the 
former has a logical flavor, while the latter is redolent of Scholas- 
ticism, the apothecary, and flower-shows. In that delightful early 
book of yours—The Problems of Philosophy—you have a chapter 
entitled ‘‘The World of Universals,’’ which advocates a similar or 
‘*morning’’ view of universals. Very shortly, however, both Moore 
and you came to abandon this early Platonic attitude; but not so 
Santayana. He took off where you left off, and I imagine that you 
now feel that he remained lost in a kind of ‘‘morning innocence’’— 
to use your phrase. I have not yet made up my mind as to whether 
your morning or evening view of universals is best. 

Your evening view of universals is rather startling because it is 
topsy-turvy from a traditional angle. As you write: 


I should say that the stuff of the world consists of things like whiteness, 
rather than of objects having the property of being white. . . . The importance 
of the conclusion lies in the fact that it involves the rejection of minds and bits 
of matter as the stuff out of which the world is built. 

The problem of the status of universals acquires a somewhat new form if 
the above theory as to qualities is correct. Traditionally, qualities, such as 
white or hard or sweet, counted as universals, but if the above theory is valid, 
they are syntactically more akin to substances. They differ from substances, 
as traditionally conceived, by not having the spatio-temporal continuity which 
common sense ascribes to persons and things. There are complexes composed 
of compresent qualities, I give the name of a ‘complete complex of compres- 
ence’ to a complex whose members are all compresent with each other, but not 
all compresent with anything outside the complex. Such complete complexes 
take the place of particulars. . . .20 


As you may have gathered, I am not at all reluctant to amend 
our ordinary ways of speaking, or to introduce a technical term into 
discussion when it is required. It is as ridiculous to be a slave to 
‘‘commion usage’’ as it is to be a pompous lord of language lost in a 

a This early decision about the status of a concept no doubt helped Moore 
a few years later to distinguish, in his famous essay ‘‘The Refutation of 


Idealism,’’ between a ‘‘sensation of yellow’’ and the quality ‘‘yellow’’ itself. 
20 My Philosophical Development, pages 170-171. 
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purple twilight of eloquence. If your present theory requires that 
we have to replace such an innocent statement as ‘‘this is white’’ 
by ‘‘whiteness is compresent with centrality’’ in the field of vision, 
I am not unduly alarmed at any violence done to common usage. 
But I suspect that such a replacement does some violence to the 
mainspring of ordinary sense-perception, in so far as it dislocates 
the element of ‘‘intent.’’ This is another point I owe to Strong and 
the Critical Realists. Despite everything you say, I believe that 
sometimes the subject-predicate, or substance-attribute, mode of 
describing the ‘‘ perceptual situation’’ is less misleading than any 
other device. And this follows from something I said in the last 
section. I hold that ‘‘sense-perception’’ is a rather marginal and 
singular state of affairs in the universe at large. Before ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ can come on the scene, we must have an extremely complicated 
nervous system responding to the environment. The statement 
‘*this is white’’ is intended to express a meaningful reaction that 
attributes to a more or less stubborn system of external influences 
(a ‘‘thing’’) the quality of whiteness. To replace this by saying 
that ‘‘ whiteness is compresent with centrality’’ in the field of vision 
is to report very closely a subsequent inspection of the phenomeno- 
logical facts. I feel that there is a kind of later sophistication here 
that annuls the original intent of ordinary sense-perception: it is 
like a painter noticing details and relations that escape the practical 
layman. The quality of ‘‘centrality’’ you stress indicates the 
quarter from which the relevant causal influences are coming, but 
in naive experience we are hardly attributing a quality of whiteness 
to a quality of centrality. This is one of the few cases where we 
have to be wary of the nice work of analysis. 

No doubt you will shake your head and say that I am introdue- 
ing here all the old-fashioned conceptual furniture of ‘‘substance’’ 
and ‘‘attribute’’ and ‘‘unknown thing’’ that is something more 
than a hypothetical bundle of qualities. I hope this is not so. I 
conceive of a material ‘‘thing’’ as a more or less obstinate system of 
events, and the momentary ‘‘state’’ of a thing as a complex of com- 
present events. To speak of such a thing as a ‘‘substance’’ is only 
a literary convenience to denote the stubbornness of the system in 
preserving its space-time structure. After all, we both believe in 
a real world of interrelated ‘‘things,’’ and we both agree that 
although we know nothing of the intrinsic qualities that char- 
acterize the ‘‘things’’ that make up this world, we can ‘‘distil’’ out 
of ordinary experience the cardinal articles of our animal faith, 
and then formulate them more precisely (as you have done) as a 
minimal set of ‘‘non-demonstrative inferences’’—or indispensable 
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“*nostulates.’” And these inferences (if true) will tell us some- 
thing important about the causal structure of the external world. 
When I make such a spontaneous statement as ‘‘this is white,’’ I 
think that one of these latent ‘‘non-demonstrative inferences’’ is at 
work, and that I am attributing to a certain quarter of influences 
in the world a more or less permanent capacity to evoke in my field 
of vision this white quality. Santayana would say that this white 
quality is only an ‘‘essence’’—a definite universal ; and that ‘‘ white- 
ness is compresent with centrality’’ is only an instance of a more 
‘‘complex essence.’’ I hesitate to say now whether I believe that 
this ‘‘language of universals’’ is to be defended. But I do believe 
that in naive perception the quality of centrality indicates the 
quarter from which certain influences are coming, and that we 
attribute to that quarter the quality of whiteness. And in this 
sense I think that the ‘‘subject-predicate,’’ or ‘‘substance-attrib- 
ute,’’ mode of statement is sometimes a normal and roughly ac- 


curate way of expressing an intermittent and rather singular hu- 
man ‘‘perceptual situation.’’ 

I am afraid I have wandered a bit from a discussion of ‘‘uni- 
versals’’ into a question of ‘‘intent’’ in sense-perception, where I 
feel more at home. As I have said, however, I have not yet made 
up my mind between your ‘‘morning’’ and ‘‘evening’’ view of uni- 


versals. There is something to be said for both views, and univer- 
sals are very difficult things to dispense with entirely : we no sooner 
get rid of them in one quarter than they crop up in another. As 
you have pointed out, ‘‘words’’ are really universals, and concepts 
like ‘‘earlier’’ and ‘‘similar’’ have a rather baffling status. Once 
again Santayana would maintain that ‘‘earlier,’’ as given in experi- 
ence, is a slightly emotional essence in ‘‘sentimental time,’’ and that 
the proposition ‘‘A is earlier than B’’ exemplifies a certain arrange- 
ment of universals—a ‘‘complex essence.’’ When such a proposi- 
tion is stated and true, however, it confirms in experience the iden- 
tical terms of a temporal series of events in the extra-linguistic 
world. Despite the fact that he knew little about ‘‘asymmetrical 
relations,’’ Santayana believed firmly that Alexander preceded 
Caesar in the realm of matter. There was a ‘‘generative order’’ of 
events in existence defined by a timeless arrangement of characters 
in the realm of truth. Perhaps this last sentence sounds rather 
high-faluting nowadays, but I am fed up with having the whole 
life of the mind debunked and belittled in official quarters. 

The last short chapter of your book—‘‘The Retreat from 
Pythagoras’’—I have found quite moving. There seems to have 
been a kind of emotional development in your philosophy down the 
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years that goes, pari passu, with intellectual refinements in doctrine. 
I am not suggesting that you have consciously allowed the former 
to influence the latter: it is more a question of a certain kind of 
satisfaction being out of place and unnecessary to find in philos- 
ophy. I think that this has something to do with your more sober 
‘‘evening’’ view of universals. I accept the sincerity of your re- 
treat from Pythagoras, but at the same time I must confess to a 
most obstinate nostalgia for Platonism. Many years ago, when I 
first spoke to you in London after a lecture, I asked you something 
about Santayana’s doctrine of essence. You then told me that you 
used to believe in universals yourself, but that you had come to 
think it was due to ‘‘emotional privation.’’ I repeated this remark 
once to Santayana, after a heated discussion about essences, and he 
was quite shocked. ‘‘What on earth has happened to Bertie any- 
way?’’ he exclaimed. I’m afraid a great deal. Speaking for my- 
self, however, I was quite able to combine a ‘‘cult of essences’’ with 
what Santayana referred to as the ‘‘cult of Venus.’’ One was a 
clarification of the whole life of the mind ; the other was a concession 
to the contingent urgencies of existence. 

In closing, let me say again how much I have enjoyed and ben- 
efited by reading your book. It is beautifully written, and clearer 
than ever on certain issues; I shall keep it by my bed and profit by 
it for many years to come. If you wonder why I have written a 
philosophical letter to you, rather than a formal essay, I can only 
reply that I would prefer to have a few philosophers think well of 
me than to be a tea-leaf in a local tempest in a tea-pot. I have tried 
very hard to understand your philosophy, and I like to think that 
I have not been wholly unsuccessful. The one or two qualms I have 
felt I have confessed frankly, as best I ean. With luck, there are 
a good many years ahead of me for philosophical reflection, and 
although at the moment I cannot say that I am a devout disciple of 
yours, I somehow suspect that when I come to the evening of my 
life, I shall be very close to you. Above all, I admire your sin- 
cerity and your unflagging devotion to the truth. Perhaps we may 
be zranied only an intermittent glimpse of it—but we can remain 
loyal to wuatever light penetrates the encircling gloom. As both 
Strong and Santayana were so fond of quoting: 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I wander, Truth is so. 


Very sincerely yours, 


‘DanreEL Cory 
BEXHILL ON SEA, Sussex, ENGLAND, 1959 
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LYING TO ONESELF 


N ordinary language the terms lying and deceiving are not 
strictly equivalent. For instance we speak of B’s deceiving C 
unintentionally—as when B conveys to C a false impression about 
the facts although he (B) did not intend to do so. Thus, in ‘de- 
ceiving’, it is the effect that counts—inducing an erroneous belief 
in C’s mind. But in ‘lying’, the intention is part of the meaning. 
I have lied to you although you have not believed me and so have 
not been misled by me. An odd consequence of this usage is that 
B, in lying to C, may, in fact, induce a true belief in C’s mind. 
Suppose B dislikes C and wishes to injure him; suppose also that 
B himself is mistaken about what is the case. Now, C is consider- 
ing whether he should employ Jones in his business and asks B 
whether Jones is a reliable man. B believes (wrongly) that Jones 
is dishonest, so he replies: Jones is a fine fellow whom you can trust 
absolutely. In lying to C, B has conveyed the truth to him about 
Jones. My proposed usage of ‘lying’ is intended to avoid this 
oddity. 

I will say that ‘B lies to (deceives) C’ means: B intends to 
induce a mistaken belief in C, B succeeds in carrying out this 
intention, and finally B knows (and believes) that what he tells 
C is false. All three: intention, results, and knowledge, are in- 
cluded. From this meaning of lying and deceiving I will proceed 
to a discussion of ‘lying to oneself’ or ‘deceiving oneself’. Here, 
too, I would like to restrict the meaning of these phrases to a 
special (their strongest) case. A man deceives himself into think- 
ing that he is an excellent scientist because his standards of ex- 
cellence in science are low. Having had no competition, he is 
simply ignorant of what good scientific work is. This is not what 
I am ealling self-deception. Self-deception exists, I will say, when 
a person lies to himself, that is to say, persuades himself to believe 
what he knows is not so. In short, self-deception entails that B 
believes both p and not-p at the same time. Thus self-deception 
involves an inner conflict, perhaps the existence of a contradiction. 
But this would seem to be an impossibility—a problem which I will 
consider later on in this article. Meanwhile, I will remind the 
reader of the well-known passage in Republic (382a) where Plato 
speaks of the true lie (7d &s aAnOs Weddos), which, I suggest, is what 
I have described as lying to oneself. Plato contrasts the true lie 
with the lie in words which, since only in words, presumably does 
not deceive the liar; in addition, Plato characterizes the true lie as 
the lie in the soul. Plato is more explicit in Cratylus (428d), 
where he speaks of a person deceiving himself (tararac@a: abréov 
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ig’aibrod), and comments that such a deception is a terrible evil be- 
cause the deceiver is always present; in other words, a man has 
become his own prisoner. Plato also says (in Republic) that the 
lie in the soul concerns vital matters about oneself. But, in my 
usage, this reservation is irrelevant; a mother who deceives herself 
‘about her son, thinking him to be a good boy when he is not, is 
deceiving herself in the same sense in which she might deceive 
herself about matters (vital or not) concerning herself. 

A man who lies to himself is blameworthy because he acts with 
knowledge of the facts and thus may be held responsible for his 
erroneous belief. Usually, a person deceives himself because he 
finds it unpleasant to believe what is the case, as in the example of 
the mother cited above. Such lying to oneself is an example of 
what is called wishful thinking. But this need not be so; a person 
may persuade himself to believe what is disagreeable. A man walk- 
ing alone in the woods after dark imagines wild beasts lurking 
around, and that is because he is terrified of them. So it would be 
more exact to speak of impulse or passion as influencing belief. I 
speak of ‘influence’ advisedly. It is misleading to say that so-and- 
so is ‘overwhelmed’ by passion. One yields to an impulse in the 
sense that one did not try hard enough to resist it, when, in fact, 
he could have tried and could have resisted. (a) We say that a 
person is responsible for an action because he decided or chose to 
do it. (b) We hold a person responsible when he simply consented 
to the act. (c) There is the still weaker case when the man ‘lets 
himself’ do it, for instance when (as we say) he yields to a momen- 
tary impulse. Even so he is responsible for his act. Trying and 
not trying (to resist the impulse) are within one’s power. So with 
self-deception. A man wishes (or is inclined) to believe p, con- 
trary to what he knows to be the case. Eventually he comes to 
believe p because he has allowed the impulse to have the upper 
hand ; he could have successfully resisted the impulse but he did not 
try hard enough. 

As I have already implied, self-causation is not sufficient as a 
condition for human responsibility. We must also be able to say 
of a person: he knew what he was doing, and he could have done 
otherwise. Thus, (@) we do not hold a kleptomaniae responsible 
for the fact that he is engaged in stealing food from the counter in 
the store, although we may hold that his ‘mania’ is due to some 
condition in his brain. (b) We hold a person responsible for his 
erroneous beliefs when the mistake is due to his neglect to consult 
the proper authorities or the relevant books in the library. Such 
a case must be distinguished (c) from the one where a person prac- 
tices a deception on himself. In the former ease, the person is 
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directly responsible for his neglectfulness, of which the mistaken 
belief is only an incidental outcome. In the latter case, the causal 
link with the mistaken belief is direct. 

There are also beliefs normally called delusions (rather than 
deceptions) for which the person entertaining them is not held 
responsible. The assumption is that the cause is external to him- 
self. Thus, a person who is drunk may entertain delusions of 
grandeur, a person who is suggestible and completely under the 
influence of a dominating personality may come to think (mis- 
takenly) that the latter is a saint, a person who has been hypnotized 
may be persuaded that he is sick when, in fact, he is quite well. 
In such instances, we are inclined to say that the operation of 
reason has been obstructed, not that reason is intrinsically deficient. 
A like clouding of reason takes place in sleep when we dream and, 
dreaming, believe what is not so. An important difference between 
what I call delusions and self-deceptions is that the person having 
delusions experiences no conflict; there is no countervailing belief, 
as there is with self-deception. 

There are similarities between lying to oneself and pretending 
to oneself, but there are differences too; therefore we should clearly 
distinguish the two. When I lie to myself I come to believe what 
I know to be false; when I pretend to myself, it is not true that I 
believe p; I only make-believe. What does it, in fact, mean to pre- 
tend, to make-believe, to put on an act, to play at something? The 
word ‘pretending’ has a variety of meanings, which I do not pro- 
pose to explore; I am discussing only the meaning of ‘pretending 
to oneself’, as when children pretend to be Red Indians and to be 
fighting one another. Now, the children are not being ‘deceived’ ; 
they know it is all a game. Their beliefs, feelings, and actions 
would be quite different if they really got angry with and fought 
one another like juvenile delinquents. Suppose now that, while 
they are engaged in playing at Red Indians, an adult—an uncle 
perhaps—joins the group and participates in their game. He may 
be said to be pretending, too, but not in the same sense as the 
children are; he is pretending to the children (that he has entered 
into the spirit of the game). He is not pretending to himself; 
perhaps we might say he only pretends to pretend. 

Nevertheless, the transition from pretending (to oneself) to 
believing is not too difficult. Conceivably, in playing a game or 
putting on an act, we might be unwittingly ‘taken in’ by our per- 
formance ; be, so to say, possessed by it like a poet ‘in frenzy speak- 
ing’. Now, indeed there is believing. Such states are usually 
temporary, but there are people who live out their whole life as if 
it were a play, who ‘dramatize’ everything. Yet I doubt that such 
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an attitude entails total belief. Such total belief would be what 
I have called a delusion, as with people who are insane and ‘‘cut 
off from reality.’’ On the contrary, those with a dramatic tem- 
perament, the enthusiasts and the like, preserve some sense of 
reality ; in some ‘corner of the mind’ they know that it is all an act. 
But if so, their state is very much like the one I have called self- 
deception. I think there is a difference, although it is hard to put 
one’s finger on it. When we say that B has persuaded himself of 
something which he knows is not so, we include a moral nuance in 
our account; we mean that it is wrong for a person to lie to him- 
self, and even that he knows that it is wrong. Being deceived in 
the sense that I have lied to myself is a unique state of mind. 

Now I come to the far too long postponed problem of self- 
deception. Believing and disbelieving are pro and con attitudes; 
they are contraries and therefore it is logically impossible for them 
to exist at the same time in the same person in the same respect. 
When B lies to himself he comes to believe what he knows to be 
false ; to accept this as the description of a fact is to admit a viola- 
tion of the law of contradiction. It would seem, then, that self- 
deception—lying to myself—is logically impossible in the way it 
has been formulated. Perhaps, then, the description given of it 
is wrong. (a) A re-description which would avoid violating the 
sacred law might take the following form: In self-deception, believ- 
ing p and disbelieving p occur at different and successive times. 
Jones is a timid soul, unattractive, and lonely. He knows this of 
course, but he compensates (to speak in jargon) his sense of in- 
adequacy by coming to think of himself as a lady-killer. Gradually 
‘he pushes the other idea from his mind’ and replaces it with its 
opposite. He convinces himself that he has had interesting ad- 

ventures with the ladies. Jones, in lying to himself, has changed 
' his beliefs, having moved from the unpleasant belief to the pleasant 
one. (b) A further view would be that in self-deception the agree- 
able belief occupies the conscious mind while the unpleasant one is 
repressed into the unconscious. 

I don’t think that either of these hypotheses is in accordance 
with the evidence. The mother who has convinced herself that her 
prodigal son is a fine boy is haunted by a ‘nagging doubt’. Here 
both the belief and the doubt are simultaneous and both seem to 
be in the conscious mind. Or take the man who deceives himself 
about his attractiveness to the ladies. Backed into a corner by his 
friends and confronted by past failures which he cannot deny, he 
confesses the truth, adding, ‘‘I knew all along that I am no good.”’ 
(Incidentally, when a person says, ‘‘I know that I am no good,”’ or 
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‘*T know I am guilty,’’ surely he is not making any claim ; he is only 
giving a description of a mental state.) 

I conclude that both of the suggested hypotheses are false; the 
belief and the disbelief are simultaneous and both exist in the 
consciousness of the person. That is why I spoke earlier of an 
inner conflict, and distinguished, so far forth, self-deception from 
delusions, where there is no conflict whatever, since the unpleasant 
belief has been eliminated, leaving a clear coast for its opposite. 

Although Plato is unusually sensitive to the existence of psy- 
chieal conflicts, he did not seem troubled by self-deception. Never- 
theless it is worth noting that he was troubled by other and different 
phenomena of inner conflict. In fact, it is because he recognized 
such phenomena that he argued for the division of the soul into 
three distinct parts. Plato tells the story of a man taking a walk 
and finding corpses along the way. This man at one and the same 
time is consumed with the morbid desire to look at the corpses and 
also has an aversion to so doing (Rep. 439e-440a). It is in this 
connection that Plato formulates the law of contradiction (was he 
the first to formulate it?). In view of the law, it is impossible for 
a person to pursue and avoid the same thing at the same time. 
Plato proposes a hypothesis which would avoid violating the law of 
contradiction ; this consists in asserting that the soul is drawn to 
the corpses by its appetitive part and is repelled from them by its 
spirited part. Such is his reasoning for the doctrine that the soul 
consists of distinct parts. 

In our unreflective moments, we employ a similar language in 
describing self-deception. We say: ‘‘He thinks this with one part 
of his mind and the opposite with another part.’’ More reflectively, 
we speak of a divided soul or a split personality. I do not believe 
that Plato’s explanation is successful. According to Plato, the soul 
is also a unity; it is one and the same soul that operates in its 
various parts ; it is an identical soul which both pursues and avoids. 
But if so, nothing has been explained; Plato states the problem, 
he does not solve it. But a candid admission has its own value. 
Interestingly enough, when Plato faced a similar problem in dis- 
cussing the relation of universals to particulars, his attitude was 
the exact opposite; he refused to accept a solution which made use 
of the notion of distinct parts. The problem was raised by the 
following question: how can the same attribute be instantiated in 
different particulars? When a solution is proposed to the effect 
that numerically different particulars instantiate differents parts 
of the same attribute, Plato rejects it as unacceptable. An attri- 
bute or a universal is not something which may be divided into 
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separate parts (Parmenides, 131b, ff.). It is as though one ac- 
counted for the fact that these two sheets of paper are white by 
saying that half sf whiteness is present in this sheet and another 
half in that sheet. To speak of ‘half of whiteness’ is to talk non- 
sense. So far so good. My point is that to speak of half or a 
third of a soul is equally nonsensical. 

I propose to make use of the familiar analysis of ‘noticing’ for 
my account of self-deception. I have a headache and so take a 
couple of aspirins; as a result I get rid of it, at least for the time 
being. Probably, when the effect of the aspirins has worn off, 
the headache returns. But suppose now no aspirins are available ; 
I accept the invitation of a friend and we go to the cinema where 
my attention is engrossed by an exciting movie. While watching 
the story on the sereen I don’t ‘feel’ my headache; but as soon 
as the play is over, I feel a headache once more. I suggest that 
the two situations (aspirin and cinema) are different. In the first 
case, my headache simply went away ; that is, it ceased to exist. In 
the second, the headache continued existing, but I did not notice it, 
being engrossed by the movie. So with self-deception ; for instance, 
when B believes p while knowing (and believing) that not-p. There 
are two levels of awareness possible; one is simple awareness, the 
other awareness together with attending, or noticing. It follows 
that I may be aware of something without, at the same time, 
noticing it or foeusing my attention on it. This comes about 
because I may be distracted by something else, or because I may 
deliberately ignore it, or because I may not wish to think about it. 
The not-noticing need not be something that just happens to me. 

A reference to Aristotle’s account of akrasia may be helpful 
(Nic. Ethics, Bk. VII, Chap. 2). An akrates, Aristotle says, is a 
man who, while convinced that he ought not to do a certain thing, 
nevertheless does it because he is influenced by passion. Socrates 
had asserted that passion cannot sway a man so that he acts con- 
trary to what he knows is right; Aristotle rejects the Socratic view 
and proceeds to give his own interpretation of akrasia. Surpris- 
ingly enough, he coneludes that akrasia takes place because of 
some deficiency in knowledge—lI say surprisingly, because such a 
conclusion seems to take Aristotle back to the position of Socrates 
which he had earlier rejected. The akrates fails to act because 
he lacks the appropriate knowledge. In fact, Aristotle has not 
retreated, as we find when we probe deeper into his analysis. Be- 
fore I proceed I must warn the reader that Aristotle’s discussion 
of akrasia is lengthy, confused, and confusing; I can only offer a 
plausible hypothesis about what he means. 
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Aristotle says that the knowledge possessed by the akrates 
remains un-actualized or latent. In what sense is it latent, and 
why should it be latent? The akrates entertains two different 
premises from which he draws two different conclusions. There is 
the premise (and the syllogism) of reason; there is the premise 
(and the syllogism) of appetite. The first affirms that certain 
sorts of things (being bad) should not be tasted; the second, that 
the same sort (being sweet) should or may be tasted. Both are 
universal propositions. Aristotle states that the difference be- 
tween the two premises is not a contrariety; or, as he puts it, the 
opposition between the two beliefs is accidental, not intrinsic. 
And he is right if taken to be referring to the two principles: bad 
things should be avoided, pleasant things should be sought. It 
is accidentally, i.e., in the particular conclusions drawn from these 
premises, that opposition is to be found. And in this sphere—i.e., 
that of conviction as to what I should do here and now—there is 
indeed opposition : the moral conclusion takes the form ‘this should 
not be tasted’, and the appetitive conclusion is in the form ‘this 
may be tasted’. Correspondingly, there are the opposing impera- 
tives: ‘avoid this’ (getyew rodro) and ‘pursue this’. 

Now, it is the former of the two (i.e., the moral conclusion) which 
remains unactualized. Aristotle explains that appetite takes the 
lead (&ye); and I interpret him to mean that appetite distracts 
us from the first conclusion and focuses our attention on the second. 
In short, the sense in which the moral conclusion remains latent is 
that, although existing in one’s consciousness, it is ignored, or not 
noticed. And the reason why it is not noticed is that one’s 
attention is drawn to its opposite by appetite. Thus, the self- 
inconsistency in Aristotle’s account is explained away. Like 
Soerates, Aristotle accounts for akrasia by a deficiency in knowl- 
edge. But this deficiency exists only in the sense that the akrates 
ignores what he knows; thus, he is, in fact, acting contrary to his 
moral conviction. 

My own analysis of self-deception follows a similar line. As 
with akrasia, there is an impulse favoring one belief at the expense 
of its contradictory ; and the person who lies to himself, because 
of yielding to impulse, fails to notice or ignores what he knows to 
be the case. Such an analysis ‘saves’ the phenomena while at the 
same time conforming to the requirements of the law of contra- 
diction. For, indeed, we are saying that the person who lies to 
himself believes both p and not-p, and is capable of doing so 
because he is distracted from the former. Finally, this account is 
not far different from the way in which people express the facts 
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in ordinary language. Thus they would say of the mother who 
has come to believe that her son is a fine fellow, that she knows 
all along in some corner of her mind that he is not much good. 
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Art and Illusion; a Study in the Psychology of Pictorial Repre- 
sentation. E. H. Gompricu. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in 
the Fine Arts, 1956, National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
[New York] : Pantheon Books [1960]. xxxi, 466 pp. 319 illus. 
(Bollingen Series XXXV: 5.) $10.00. 


The philosopher who reads this book is likely to learn a great 
deal about art and to have some fun. And the more epistemolo- 
gists read it, the less dismal should be the future literature of the 
philosophy of perception. This ‘‘study in the psychology of repre- 
sentation’’ is based on the 1956 A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts by the Director of the Warburg Institute of the University 
of London. He brings an acute intelligence to bear upon a rich 
variety of material drawn from long experience with art and 
from the writings of psychologists, artists, teachers, and critics. 
He takes what he needs without often being taken in; for example, 
he judiciously cites relevant findings of Gestalt theory while avoid- 
ing its excesses. He does not miss the importance of Berkeley’s 
New Theory of Vision, and he has profited from the ideas of Kant 
and of Popper. The results of his wide learning and hard think- 
ing are set forth in an easy, crisp, and crystalline prose, abundantly 
illustrated by pictures. The convenience and utility of the book 
are enhanced by the fact that each picture is placed as close as 
possible to the relevant text, and by an excellent index. 

The future historian of ideas may be struck by finding the 
familiar duck-rabbit picture occurring in the early pages of books 
on science, books on philosophy, and books on art, around the 
middle of the 20th century. He may conclude that this is less 
important as evidence of Wittgenstein’s influence in these years 
than as a sign that a community of problems among these fields 
of inquiry was beginning to be discerned, to the eventual benefit of 
all three. The duck-rabbit picture on page 5 of Gombrich’s book 
introduces his major concerns: the nature of vision and of repre- 
sentation, and the problem of reconciling the objectivity of the 
latter with its conventionality and with the relativity of vision. 
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That we know what we see is no truer than that we see what 
we know. Perception depends heavily on conceptual schemata. 
‘*There is no innocent eye.’’ The raw material of vision cannot 
be extracted from the finished product. Our schemata may change 
and evolve, be revised or replaced, be suggested or informed by 
factors of all kinds; but without some schema there is no per- 
ception. 

Thus representation cannot amount simply to reproducing the 
world as it is or as it is correctly seen. Differences in style of 
representation cannot be explained by differences in eyesight or 
in manual dexterity ; for what is to be represented depends upon 
the schemata in terms of which things are seen. Yet it is still 
too simple to say that the artist reproduces what he knows rather 
than what he sees; for representation is never duplication. The 
painting is flat and static, with a range of color and luminosity 
much narrower than that in the world. A representation does 
not duplicate but conveys—describes, so to speak, in a pictorial 
language. The development of such a language is a long and 
complex process; and in terms of it, Gombrich proposes to ex- 
plain the evolution of representation. 

Our whole edifice of visual schemata and representational 
vocabulary functions much like a scientific theory, put to the test 
by the experiment of picture-making. In comparing our pictures 
with what they represent, we discover inadequacies. This may lead 
us to revise not only our way of painting but also our way of 
seeing: not only our representational vocabulary but also our 
visual schema. We learn to see by looking and to represent by 
painting ; but we also learn to represent by looking and to see by 
painting. By repeated experimentation and consequent modifica- 
tion of our perception and of our methods of conveying what we 
perceive, we gradually achieve more and more effective repre- 
sentations. 

Gombrich develops these themes in depth and in breadth, docu- 
menting them with fascinating evidence gleaned not only from the 
familiar lore of psychology but also from a study of old drawing- 
instruction books, of caricatures and cartoons, and—most sur- 
prisingly—of the seemly landscapes of Constable. From a Con- 
stable lecture comes a principal text: 


Painting is a science and should be pursued as an inquiry ... of which 
pictures are but the experiments; 


and concerning Cozens’ sketches of cloud patterns, which Con- 
stable copied, Gombrich writes: 
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We know by now what Cozens teaches Constable. Not, indeed, what clouds 
look like, but a series of possibilities, of schemata, which should increase his 
awareness through visual classification. It has recently been pointed out 
how closely Constable’s interest in the most elusive phenomena of the visible 
world comes to that of his countryman and contemporary Luke Howard, to 
whom we owe the elassification of cloud forms into cumulus, cirrus, and 
stratus. Goethe ... hailed Howard’s effort as... ‘‘giving form to the 
indeterminate.’’ Cozens’ schemata do the same for the artist who does not 
merely apply them in his searching study of phenomena but articulates and 
revises them beyond recognition. 


Some further quotations, assembled from various parts of the 
book, follow: 


Perception is always an active process conditioned by our expectations and 
adapted to situations. We notice only when we look for something, and we 
look only when our attention is aroused by some disequilibrium. We cannot 
take in all we see in a room, but we notice if something is changed. 
Without some starting point, some initial schema, we could never get hold 
of the flux of experience ... it matters little what these first categories 
are.... The progress of adjustment through trial and error can be com- 
pared to the game of ‘‘Twenty Questions’’... the starting point of a 
visual record is not knowledge but a guess conditioned by habit and tradition. 
The letterpress of a German woodcut of the sixteenth century informs us that 
we see here ‘‘the exact counterpart’’ of a kind of locust that invaded Europe 
in menacing swarms. But... the artist had again used a familiar schema. 
... Perhaps the fact that the German word for a locust is Heupferd 
(hay horse) tempted them to adopt a schema of a horse for the rendering 
of the insect’s prance. 

The layman may wonder whether Giotto could have painted a view of Fiesole 
in sunshine, but the historian will suspect that, lacking the means, he would 
not have wanted to, or rather that he could not have wanted to. We like to 
assume, somehow, that where there is a will there is also a way, but in 
matters of art the maxim should read that only where there is a way is there 
also a will, 

. . . the correct portrait, like the useful map... is not a faithful record 
of a visual experience but the faithful construction of a relational model. 


Though vision is relative to imposed schemata, and representa- 
tion further relative to conventions employed, Gombrich never- 
theless holds that there are objective standards of representation. 
Relativism can be overdone, he says; and he speaks repeatedly 
of testing, correction, adjustment, and even progress in representa- 
tion—all implying some objectivity. We must recognize that 
things may be seen in various ways and depicted in terms of dif- 
ferent vocabularies; but we must not be forced to conclude that a 
child’s drawing is as accurate a representation of Wivenhoe Park 
as is Constable’s painting, or that the painting is quite as much 
a representation of a pink elephant as of the Park. 
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What sort of test, then, do we make when we confront a pic- 
ture with its subject? From what has already been said, we 
obviously cannot simply be measuring the degree to which the 
picture duplicates or resembles the subject. And since visual 
schemata and representational conventions are themselves being 
tested, our test must somehow be independent of them. Gombrich 
answers : 


. . . difference in styles or languages need not stand in the way of correct 
answers and descriptions. The world may be approached from a different 
angle and the information given may yet be the same.... To say of a 
drawing that it is a correct view of Tivoli does not mean, of course, that 
Tivoli is bounded by wiry lines. It means that those who understand the 
notion will derive no false information from the drawing. ... The complete 
portrayal might be the one which gives as much correct information about 
the spot as we would obtain if we looked at it from the very spot where 
the artist stood . . . [but] so complex is the information that reaches us 
from the visual world that no picture will ever embody it all. 


In short, the test is that of degree of sameness of information 
provided by picture and subject. 

This answer does not seem to me very satisfactory. Gombrich 
is suggesting in effect that informational content is as independent 
of visual schemata and of pictorial conventions as it is of lan- 
guages; that the relation in question is analogous to that between 


a text and its translation into another language. As he himself 
warns, the analogy must not be pressed too far. The schemata 
and conventions are, for instance, much less explicit than the 
vocabulary and grammar of verbal languages; and translation 
cannot proceed piecemeal by means of a dictionary. But there- 
fore, I think, the comparison of informational yield must be in 
terms of serviceability for a given purpose; and I question 
whether the purpose appropriate in the case of artistic repre- 
sentation can be specified without begging the whole question. 
Moreover, insofar as the notion of informational equivalence is 
clear, it will plainly not support the conclusions Gombrich wants. 
A long verbal description of Tivoli with measurements, ete., can 
furnish more information than a hasty drawing; yet Gombrich 
would hardly call the description a better or more complete rep- 
resentation. Upside-down pictures, if we are given the clue, will 
provide the same information as right-side-up ones; and, indeed, 
a man can adjust rather quickly to inverting spectacles. Like- 
wise, despite Gombrich’s unwillingness to count perspective as 
conventional (his treatment of this subject is often puzzling), a 
comparable inversion of perspective can be effected without loss. 
If we are told truly that in a given picture the nearer persons are 
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represented by the smaller figures, receding railroad tracks by 
diverging lines, etc., as if drawn in ordinary perspective but from 
rather than to the vanishing point, there will be no difference in 
information-value from that of a usual picture. And in fact, with 
suitable principles of correlation, Constable’s landscape painting 
could provide an enormous amount of information about a pink 
elephant. 

Thus I think Gombrich fails to resolve a central dilemma. 
Having exorcised the devil of the correspondence theory of repre- 
sentation, he is adrift on the deep blue sea of the coherence theory ; 
and the informational-equivalence test is not a heavy enough 
anchor. But it is only fair to observe that the record of the 
philosopher’s encounters with the parallel problem of truth is 
hardly a triumphant one. 

There is much else of interest in the book. One chapter, for 
example, offers an intriguing explanation of the special char- 
acter of Greek art. Again, I find food for thought in the simi- 
larity between the role of schemata in vision as Gombrich analyzes 
it and the role of language in prediction as I conceive it. Schemata 
and projected predicates alike are at first adopted haphazardly 
and are revised and systematized in the course of experience ; and 
the schemata that survive to become stereotypes inform our per- 
ception as profoundly as the predicates that become entrenched 
inform our predictive thought and behavior. Also, I think that 
Gombrich’s question whether there is really a sharp distinction 
between representation and expression has long needed asking. 
He answers that schemata are involved in expression quite as es- 
sentially as in representation. 

From this, however, he goes on to argue that the hopeless at- 
tempt to dispense with all schemata has resulted in the downfall 
of abstract expressionism. Abstract expressionists will express 
themselves concretely and vocally on this. The disinterested ob- 
server, I think, will doubt whether such a general evaluation of a 
particular school of painting has any proper place in a book of this 
kind, and will find that Gombrich’s detailed argument, while 
provocative, fails to prove his case. 

That Gombrich seems to me to leave some problems unsolved 
and to be sometimes wrong is hardly a devastating criticism. The 
book is a treasure-house of facts and ideas concerning perception 
and representation, is indispensable to the philosopher and the 
student of art alike, and is completely absorbing. 


NELSON GooDpMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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We have learned with profound regret of the death of Everett 
Wesley Hall, Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the De- 


partment at the University of North Carolina, on June 17, 1960, 
at the age of fifty-nine. He died of a heart attack. 


Marten ten Hoor, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Alabama, 1944-1960, and Professor of Phi- 
losophy there, retired at the end of the spring term. At a testi- 
monial dinner in his honor, May 12, 1960, he was presented with a 
citation from the University of Alabama, ‘‘with sincere apprecia- 
tion of his life long service to higher education, and particularly 
for his contribution to its advancement at the University of 
Alabama.’’ At the commencement later in the month he was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. 


The Department of Philosophy of the University of Penn- 
sylvania announces the following appointments: 


Dr. Mario Bunge, Professor of Philosophy of Science at the 
University of Buenos Aires, will be Visiting Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Pennsylvania for the academic year 
1960-61. 

Dr. Paul Bernays, of Zurich, Switzerland, will be Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy for the spring term of the year 1960-61. 

Dr. Thomas E. Patton has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy. 


Asher Moore, Associate Professor of Philosophy at North- 
western University, has accepted a position as Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of New Hampshire, beginning February 
1, 1961. 


Mr. J. W. N. Watkins, of the London School of Economies and 
Political Science, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
Grinnell College during the second semester of the 1960-61 term. 
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‘*Mysticism and Philosophy.’’ Ricuarp M. Gate. 


No. 15. July 21, 1960. 


A Simple Sketch of Language. C. Dovauas McGee. 
‘*What Do You Mean?’’ Jerry A. Fopor. 


No. 16. August 4, 1960. 


Professor Maleolm on Dreams. A. J. AYER. 
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